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NEWSLINE 


IN NEWS 


Poll: On Russia, more 
have faith in Mueller 


57% have little or no trust in Trump’s 
denials; 58% trust investigation 


IN MONEY 


Is China playing spy 
games with phones? 


Smartphones set to enter U.S. market 
could be conduits for espionage 


IN SPORTS 


Houston gets a full season of Justin 
Verlander. JASEN VINLOVE/USA TODAY 


Confident Houston 
is the ‘team to beat’ 


Bob Nightengale: Improved Astros, 
not the Yankees, should be favorites 


IN LIFE 


‘Shape of Water’ tops 
poll of Oscar favorites 


Guillermo del Toro, director of Cold 
War-era romance, also top choice 
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of Americans say self-driving cars 
will make roads more dangerous, 
but 44% would use them if they 
were available today. 


SOURCE AT&T and Kantar Value Added survey 
of 4,980 mobile phone users 
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A MOTHER’S NIGHTMARE AT A MEXICO RESORT 


‘There’s more 
to this deeper, 
darker story 


than we know’ 


USA TODAY ILLUSTRATION; GETTY IMAGES 


Raquel Rutledge Milwaukee Journal Sentinel | USA TODAY NETWORK - WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE - She didn’t walk out. E That much Karen Newton 
knows about the night her 22-year-old daughter went missing 


from their room at a luxury resort in Mexico’s alluring Riviera 


Maya. I She couldn't walk. She could barely stand. It was 1:30 a.m. 


when her daughter had come back to the room from the beach bar 


— escorted by a friend — and it was clear to Newton her daughter 


had been drugged. 


She had no muscle control and 
couldn't speak, couldn’t even hold 
her head up. Worried but thankful 
she was safe in the room, Newton 
tucked her in and lay beside her, 
keeping watch. After a couple of 
hours, Newton drifted to sleep. 

Something woke her around 
4:30 a.m. She sat up. 

Her daughter was gone. 

It was a few days after Christmas 
— more than six months since the 
Milwaukee Journal Sentinel, part of 
the USA TODAY NETWORK, began 
reporting on alcohol-related trage- 
dies involving American and Canadi- 
an tourists vacationing in Mexico. 

The Journal Sentinel identified an 
additional 10 people who reported 


See RESORT, Page 2A 
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Karen Newton and her daughter, 
both from Ontario, Canada, decided 
to take a Christmas holiday vacation 
to BlueBay Grand Esmeralda, a 
Mexican resort in Playa del Carmen. 
Newton says her daughter had a 
drink that apparently contained a 
date-rape-type drug. 

RICK WOOD/USA TODAY NETWORK 
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8 picture books 
to help kids honor 
black history 


These new offerings are a novel way 
to learn serious histories and some 
simply sweet stories. In Life 


Supreme 
Court 
sets DACA 
on a new 
course 


Ruling gives program’s 
enrollees a reprieve 


Alan Gomez 
USA TODAY 


With two brief sentences Monday, 
the Supreme Court dramatically 
changed the debate over the Deferred 
Action for Childhood Arrivals program 
and the fate of nearly 700,000 undocu- 
mented immigrants who are part of it. 

The uncertainty over the program 
had left DACA enrollees terrified over 
their future and left Congress so con- 
flicted that DACA negotiations con- 
tributed to a three-day government 
shutdown last month. 

By refusing to hear a California 
case, the high court ensured that the 
program will survive at least through 
the fall, giving enrollees a reprieve 
from deportation and Congress more 
time to craft a permanent solution. 

“This temporary 
decision is, nonethe- 
less, a great legal vic- 
tory on behalf of the 
DACA recipients, who 
have been hanging by 
a thread, wondering if 
their permits would 
expire in a week,” said 
Ben Monterroso, ex- 
ecutive director of Mi 
Familia Vota, a group 
that recruits Hispan- 
ics to register to vote. 

In September, 
President Trump announced he would 
end the Obama-era program, which 
was protecting nearly 700,000 undoc- 
umented immigrants from deporta- 
tion. He set the official termination 
date as March 5, giving Congress six 
months to find a legislative solution. 

That left DREAMers, undocument- 
ed immigrants brought to the country 
as children before their 18th birthday, 
in a state of panic, because they would 
be exposed to deportation if they lost 
their protections and would lose the 
work permits. 

Employers were preparing to lay off 
enrollees. And many DREAMers were 
unsure whether they would be able to 
remain in colleges and universities or 
continue receiving grants and loans 
that helped them afford those schools. 

Now, they can rest a little easier 


The decision 
is “a great 
legal victory 
on behalf of 
the DACA 
recipients, 
who have 
been hanging 
by a thread.” 


Ben 
Monterroso 


See DACA, Page 2A 


Columbine survivors share their wisdom 


It'll be ‘day by day’ for 
Florida students, staff 


Trevor Hughes 
USA TODAY 


LITTLETON, Colo. - Change the 
sound of the fire alarms. Consider ban- 
ning what the cafeteria cooked for lunch 
that fateful day. Watch out for slamming 
lockers and popping balloons. 

And accept that normal will never 
truly be normal again. 

That’s the advice survivors of the 
1999 Columbine High School shooting 
have for students, educators and 
administrators at Florida's Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas High School. 

Nearly 20 years after Eric Harris 
and Dylan Klebold killed 12 of their fel- 
low students and teacher Dave Sand- 


ers, the lessons of Columbine are visible 
across the nation: more metal detectors 
and armed guards, a more aggressive 
police response. 

Less visible are the lessons learned 
by the teachers and administrators who 
lived through that day and returned to 
their shattered school weeks later to 
pick up the pieces. 

At Stoneman Douglas, curriculum 
will be altered, grading diminished, 
teaching style adapted. Test scores 
could drop and learning could slow, at 
least in the short term, as traumatized 
students and staff try to readjust to a 
campus transformed into a national fo- 
cal point on gun violence. 

“Everybody needs school to feel like 
school. But everyone is traumatized, 
and traumatized brains don’t learn 


See COLUMBINE, Page 6A 


It has been nearly 20 years since 

the shooting at the campus outside 
Littleton, Colo., forever changed 
school safety. TREVOR HUGHES/USA TODAY 
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